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DEBATE TEAMS ARE 
TAKING LONG TRIPS 


West Virginia Team Travels To West 
Coast; Iowa Team Will 
Go Eastward 


Although not as popular, intersectional 
debates are becoming as numerous as in- 
tersectional football games. Two young 
orators from the University of West Vir- 
ginia are now in the midst of a Western 
trip that has brought them in conflict with 
the varsity arguers of Puget Sound Col- 
lege, Stanford (Calif.), Williamette, (Ore- 
gon), Denver University (Colorado) and 
several other Western schools. The West 
Virginia men debate the Supreme Court is- 
sue, a popular subject this year, employ 
the English open forum style of informal 
debating, popularized in this country by 
the Oxford Debate Team. (New Student, 
Oct. 4, Feb. 14). 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA—Competition 
is keen for berths on the University Debate 
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Military “Glory” 
In The Colleges 


An article in the Nation, entitled “Mili- 
tary ‘Glory’ in the Colleges,” by Paul 
Blanshard, field secretary for the League 
for Industrial Democracy, recently preci- 
pitated a battle of words at the University 
of Nebraska. Students of the University 
had the article reprinted and circulated over 
the campus. Indignant letters were writ- 
ten to the Daily Nebraskan and finally a 
local post of the American Legion unani- 
mously passed a resolution condemning 
the article. 


Military Glory 


Under five sub-titles the Nation article 
proceeds to de-bunk the college R.O.T.C. 


1) Legal Bunk—Under the Morrill Land Grand Act 
of 1862 the big agricultural colleges receive financial 
aid from the federal government. This act stipulates 
that they must offer military training to their stu- 
dents, but does not demand that it be made compul- 
sory. Militarists insist that it does. 

2) Physical Training Bunk—Military training is 
contrasted with gymnastic training as physical exer- 
cise. “At Nebraska the students take military train- 


(Continued on page 3, column 1) 


CAN WE USE FRHKDOM? 


If students were relieved from the ubi- 
quitous quiz; if professors fired their proc- 
tors and burned their record books of class 
attendance; if assignments weren’t par- 
celled out in daily doses, no one would stu- 
dy, except here and there an exceptional 
student ..... The Cornell Sun raises this 
stock objection to the movement toward the 
removing of academic restrictions: 

“These questions are best answered by 
a supposition. Suppose that suddenly all 
academic restrictions were removed, leav- 
ing the students to study when and why 
and how they pleased, to browse wily-nily 
in the field of knowledge. The true stu- 
dents, a meager minority, would profit im- 
measurably by such a plan, but the others 
would be doomed by this freedom, wasting 
their four years in superficial and unen- 
lightened study or in carnival. Time was 
when only the real student sought admis- 
sion to college... But times have changed.” 

Whereupon the editors of the Daily Ne- 
braskan, University of Nebraska, and The 
Dartmouth rise to object . 

“What happens to the indifferent student 
under the machine system?” demands the 
editor of the Daily Nebraskan. 

“He is run through a factory which turns 
out a number, usually a large number, of 
Bachelor of Arts every year. The degree 
which he possesses does not mean his in- 
tellectual initiative has been developed, it 
does not even mean that he has accumu- 
lated and can reproduce facts. It does 
mean that he has four points of Latin, 
four points of English, four points of his- 
tory, etc., the total of the points represent- 
ing an education. The student is left with 
memories of four rather pleasant years, 
with a recollection that he conjugated verbs 
in French 1 and that he studied Shakes- 


peare in English 83, and, perhaps, with a 
vague feeling that he has missed something. 
“In this respect it is to be questioned 
whether absolute freedom could result in 
an education any more superficial than 
that which is the product of the machine 
method. In the last analysis the ability 
of an institution to educate an individual 
depends upon the individual. If his mind 
is receptive, and if he is willing to work, 
mechanical requirements are unnecessary. 
If he is not interested, no amount of re- 
quirements and restrictions will suffice. 
The human mind cannot be educated in the 
same way in which the human body is 
cured of disease—by doses of medicine.” 


Says The Rartmouth: 


“We must disagree with this often heard 
opinion that the institution of more free- 
dom is impossible because times have 
changed. It is'true that the general make- 
up of American colleges has changed, has, 
in fact taken on a super high school atti- 
tude, brought about by the orgunization of 
state universities ... 

“That, however, does not excuse private 
colleges for falling victims to such an at- 
mosphere. That should not hinder private 
colleges, such as Dartmouth, from making 
bold steps into the realm of self-education, 
by doing away with peurile rules. 

“The usual argument for the present sys- 
tem is that undergraduates could not ad- 
just themselves to more freedom. Yet, 
under the present system, the Sun admits 
that “true students” constitute a “meager 
minority” of college population. In view 
of this fact their conclusion appears para- 
doxical. If we have so few students in 
college today it is the fault of the colleges 
themselves for perpetuating a system which 
nourishes scholastic insincerity.” 


CHINESE OBJECT 10 
MISLEADING OPERA 


Say That It Misrepresents China; 
One Student Leaves College 
As a Protest 


As the Michigan Union Opera tours ten 
midwestern cities with the comic opera, 
Tickled to Death, an opera with a Chinese 
setting, Hsaio Chuan Ch’ang, Chinese stu- 
dent at Michigan, withdraws from the Uni- 
versity in “positive protest” against the 
“gross misrepresentation” of China con- 
tained in the student production. 

SYNOPSIS of Tickled to Death: Sun 
worshippers dwelling away up amidst the 
snow covered mountain peaks near Hong- 
kong are ruled over by Fugi San, a high 
priest with a long queue, whose word is the 
only law. They guard the temples most 
precious possessions—the jade statue of 
Ching Ling, the green dragon, and Nyan 
Toy, a white girl who has been raised by 
the priests and whom they expect to sacri- 
fice some day to the sun-god. 

ENTER—the hero: Dashing young Jack 
Houghton, member of an archaelogical ex- 
pedition from the University of Michigan, 
headed by Professor Tombs, whose object 
is to find the very jade god that is hidden 
in the monastery. There is a love scene 
between Jack and the girl; the high priest 
comes upon the two and immediately sen- 
tences Jack to death. After some delibera- 
tion it is decided that he shall be tickled 
to death. 

FOILED—By some chance a radio set 
is available and Jack calls upon an Ameri- 
can cruiser. White clad American sailors 
come tumbling through the monastery gates 
just in time to save the hero and the girl 
in conventional movie fashion. 


Oljectionable 


PROTEST—Hsaio Chuan Chang, who is 
President of the Chinese Students Alli- 
ance left Michigan University in protest 
against the misrepresentation of China in 
the opera. Angry letters from Chinese 
students in other institutions flooded into 
the editorial offices of the Chinese Stu- 
dents’ Monthly, at Ann Harbor, official or- 
gan of the Chinese Students’ Alliance. The 
Monthly explains why Chinese students are 
indignant, poiating out misrepresentations 
in the opera: 

GEOGRAPHICAL—Hongkong being in 
the torrid zone, there are no snow clad 
peaks nearby. 

CUSTOMS—Priests in China never wore 
queues. 

RELIGIOUS—“Not only is the Chinese 
priest far from being a bloodthirsty mon- 
ster as the opera depicts him, he literally 
walks around an ant hill in fear of hurt- 


ing it. The sacrifice of human life for 
religious worship is alien to Chinese 
thought. Furthermore women are not al- 


lowed near the walls of a Chinese mona- 
stery.” 
POLITICAL—“The dispatch of Ameri- 
can sailors to a Chinese monarchy consti- 
(Continued on page 3, column 2) 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


You are also asking me questions and I 
hear you, 

I answer that I cannot answer, you must 
find out for yourself. 


Sit awhile, dear son, 

Here are biscuits to eat and here is milk 
to drink, 

But as soon as you sleep and renew yourself 
in sweet clothes, I kiss you with a 
goodbye kiss and open the gate for you 
egress hence. 


Long enough have you dreamed contempt- 
ible dreams, 

Now I wash the gum from your eyes, 

You must habit yourself to the dazzle of 
the light and of every moment of your 
life. 

Long have you timidly waded holding a 
plank by the shore, 

Now I will you to be a bold swimmer, 

To jump off in the midst of the sea, rise 
again, nod to me, shout, and laughingly 
dash with your hair. 

Walt Whitman, Song of Mysclf. 


him Kelsey. He came into a weak 

department, and it was no longer 
weak. He was a fiery fellow, but he was 
severe. He advertised no cinches. He 
took no mercy on laggards. He carried no 
one on his hands. 

He had a subject forbidding enough: we 
shall not name it just because the name 
itself is so forbidding to the ful!-blooded— 
it has been sullied by so many masculine 
old maids. And yet he kept his students. 
From ten, his classes rose to twenty, to 
thirty. They had to find new rooms for 
him. He was prospering like a fresh 
rose-bush. 

It was a subject in which you could easily 
copy everything. A book here, a phrase 
there, a borrowed stroke,~and there you 
were, with something creditable enough. I 
see I must name the subject after all: it was 
painting. The studios when he came were 
full of stuff that would cause parents and 
visitors to stare and wonder; all of it was 
copied and that is always easy enough. 

He cleaned the temple in two days. 

With him every act was an act of daring, 
a plunge. Perhaps that was why he at- 
tracted—to water color painting—the virile 
men among the students, men used to tak- 
ing a chance. For the main thing to be 
overcome was fear. 


HAT was the kind of a teacher that 
\ this man was, too. We shall call 
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“But I have never drawn anything except 
a straight line in all my life,” a student 
would object. 

“My dear helpless fellow, how did you 
learn to swim?” 

If any of us came to him with weak and 
flabby stuff, if we felt stale, impotent, 
thwarted and discouraged, he struck at the 
root of the trouble with one good word of 
advice: 

“All you need to do is to forget yourself 
and your miserable little quakings. Go out 
into a lonely place in the woods, spread out 
your materials, take off your coat an yell! 
Then begin.” 

No wonder the studio commenced to 
blossom. Under that regime you made a 
new discovery every day yourself: new 
powers, unsuspected powers, like those of 
a swimmer who makes a mile for the first 
time. Abandoned were the safe little 
planks and copy books. What had seemed 
so excessively difficult and bitter now 
yielded its sweetness. The tubes of water 
colors, which had seemed effeminate in the 
hands of the previous generation of dainty 
daubers, commenced to become juicy, vo- 
luptuous, fascinating. 

The everlasting stream of girls coming 
direct from théir little piano lessons be- 
came more liberally besprinkled with men, 
those of the best. 

Then it was that we smelled trouble. 

Whispers scuttled about the hallways. 
There were little frictions. There was a 
small cloud. Feathering gusts of unwhole- 
some wind. Rumor was that there was a 
feud between him and the old man at the 
head of the department. 

So there was. 


NE night I saw Kelsey when he was 

not at all himself. No need to 

speak of his appearance of being 

older, of the sudden revelation of 
wrinkles and gray hair. Perhaps he pre- 
judiced me by this new charm, but I don’t 
think so. I had known the old man, too, 
for some years, you see. Here is the kind 
of thing that Kelsey spoke about. 

He had been promised unusual opportu- 
nities to study music; now he discovered 
himself so tied up with routine work that 
he never could find an hour for it. He 
had been promised that this was an art 
center—well.. . 

There were mysterious chicaneries. His 
biggest class somehow got shifted on the 
schedule to a bad hour when large numbers 
of students were no longer able to elect 
it. There had been a curious misprint in 
the catalog which had discouraged other 
registrations. The description of his 
courses which he had written for the col- 
lege catalog had been altered and abbre- 
viated. The old man had taken over Kel- 
sey’s favorite course and was teaching it 
himself. The old man drew fewer students, 
to be sure, but a better place on the sched- 
ule. The Dean’s part in the whole relation 
had been. colorless, not much interested. 
A Dean is obliged, for the sake of the insti- 
tution, to hearken to heads of depart- 
ments... 

Suddenly Kelsey caught himself up in the 
recital as if in surprise: ‘Well, I’ll be 
hornswoggled! I don’t see why I should 
keep this up. I did have an unholy enthu- 
siasm for teaching. I like the youngsters: 
it’s like living your youth all over again... 
But then it’s no use any longer. I am going 
back to Chicago, to work for myself. I can 
earn more that way than I can here, and 
I won’t be bothered by impotent old he- 
maids, and I can find time to study a-little 
music here and there.” 

(Continued on page 4, Col. 3) 


_vested in Standard Oil holdings. . 
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WIND-MILL 


@ Much has been said in the columns to 
the left of The Windmill concerning the 
status of the college newspaper, all in 
vain, too, because college administrators 
still persist in disciplining college editors 
who will insist upon getting into hot water. 


@ Take a handful of the most recent 
examples; editor of the University of Du- 
buque Blue and White resigns because it 
is charged that he did not “support the 
administration”; President of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana rebukes the editor of the 
Student for an editorial dealing with a 
recent happening in the state legislature; 
professor at Oberlin refuses to give “copy” 
to a Review reporter because the editor did 
not give his department enough publicity 
on a previous occasion. 


q At the root of the whole difficulty 
lies a false assumption as to the function 
of a college paper. Looking for an ana- 
logy in the outside world, some students 
have drawn a parallel between the college 
paper and independent newspapers or 
journals of opinion. This is nonsense. If 
the editorial policy of the college paper 
were dictated by the personal whims of 
each succeeding editor, where would the 
college be? With the glee clubs and win- 
ning football teams drawing students to 
the college, this one editor by his personal 
opinions might be undoing all their good 
work. Suppose for instance, that an edi- 
torial appearing in the college paper prais- 
ing Senator Walsh should fall into the 
hands of a trustee whose wealth wag in- 
.. any- 
one can see the absurdity of it all. 


@ Rather let the comparison be made be- 
tween the college paper and the “house 
organ” of some large business concern. 
Why can’t we consider the University 
a thriving business concern whose “line” 
is education. The college paper, like any 
other student activity, exists for the pur- 
pose of selling this education to the pub- 
lic. This sane business man’s attitude is 
being recognized more and more by college 
students. Again and again The New Stu- 
dent receives letters from students pro- 
testing that this or that item will’ give 
their college “unfavorable publicity.” It 
is encouraging to reflect that these stu- 
dents are realizing more and more that 
each bit of news emanating from the col- 
lege must be judged from the advertising 
man’s point of view, that each editorial 
must contribute in some way to building 
up the college’s reputation as a reliable 
place to do business. 


@ Now where stands your editor who in- 
sists upon bringing independent intellectual 
standards into the making of his paper? 
Can you imagine the editor of The Tobacco 
Journal, house organ of the Chu Rite To- 
bacco Co., refusing to “support the com- 
pany”? Picture him publishing an article 
in his paper that was contributed by the 
Anti-Tobacco League! Preposterous! He 
would be fired in a hurry. His paper ex- 
ists for the purpose of breaking down 
sales resistance and inspiring languid sales- 
men. Let the college editor go and do 
likewise. Let him spend his time puzzling 
out ways of selling his college. Let his 
editorials be inspirational, exhorting ap- 
plication to study, denouncing_immoral stu- 
dents, people who do not cheer at basket- 
ball games, radicals and Freshmen Who 
Walk On The Grass. That is the proper 
path for him to follow. 


March 7, 1925 


SMOKE 


‘Not Approved’ 


After considering the recent referendum 
on smoking (New Student, Jan. 31), the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of the 
Students’ Association of Vassar almost 
unanimously passed the following resolu- 
tion as to smoking at the college. 

“The Students’ Association, recognizing 
that smoking among women is not estab- 
lished as a social convention acceptable to 
all groups throughout the country, hereby 
affirms that smoking is not approved at 
Vassar and requests the students, for best 
interests. of the college, to use their own 
common sense of personal obligation in 
complying with public opinion as herein 
expressed. 

“Because of the danger of fire, smoking 
in the college building is forbidden to 
faculty, students employees, and guests by 
order of the administration.” 

Reasons for adopting this resolution are 
given by the Students’ Association: 

“Vassar is primarily an institution for 
the advancement of higher learning. It is 
not an institution for the advancement of 
new social standards. In view of its educa- 
tional purpose, it wishes to draw from as 
many groups throughout the country as 
possible, and is unwilling to take any steps 
which might limit its membership. It can 
therefore adopt only those social conven- 
tions which are everywhere acceptable. 
Letters from all parts of the country have 
shown that smoking among women is not 
yet sufficiently approved to be accepted by 
Vassar without seriously menacing the best 
interests of the college.” 


me OrT.C. 
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ing once a week for a three hour stretch . . . From 
one-half to two-thirds of their time is spent sitting 
down listening to lectures . . Perhaps fifteen 
minutes a week is spent in physical exercise . 

“Contrast this training with the same number of 
hours of gymnastic training at the University of 
Nebraska . . . Instead of working three hours on 
a Saturday morning the students spends one hour 
three days a week getting fit for the next day’s 
study.” During each hour there are setting up ex- 
ercises, apparatus work on parallel bars and hand- 
ball or basketball games. 

3) Historical Bunk—Military instructors are ardent 
propagandists of the military point of view. The 
R. O. T. C. manual calmly announces: “The impor- 
tant lessons of the world war were that force is the 
ultimate power, in spite of all the arguments of 
pacifists, and that reasonable preparation for the 
exercise of force in accordance with the law of the 
balance of power is the surest means of preserving 
the peace of the world.” 

4) Sex Bunk—“The female worships her protector. 
Each company of the R. O. T. C. has a co-ed spon- 
sor . . . The practice of sex glamour varies from 
school to school; the principle is the same every- 
were . . . The military leaders do all in their power 
to use the ancient appetite for their ends.’’ 

5) Success Bunk—The American college student wor- 
ships the big man on the campus. Military author- 
ities foster this competitive habit by making military 
training a prominent campus activity a thing to be 
sought after by the man on the campus. 


Controversy 


Following the distribution of the pam- 
phlets, paid for by the stu'ents, a letter 
appeared in the Nebraskan, denouncing 
the Blanshard article, declaring that Mr. 
Blanshard “got more free publicity from 
the Daily Nebraskan than the second com- 
ing of the Messiah would ever receive.” 
The writer also sweetly hinted that if 
some of the organizations that spent their 
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time bemoaning the fact taat they do not 
receive student support, desisted from im- 
porting radical and pacifist propagandists 
to slander the university they would sub- 
ject themselves to less criticism. 

Lincoln Post No. 8 of the American Le- 
gion passed a resolution condemning the 
“insidious propaganda” spread about the 
university in an attempt to “arouse sen- 
timent against military training and the 
R.0.Tx€.” 


DEBATE 


‘(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


Team which will go on an Eastern trip 
during the spring vacation. The itinerary 
includes the following Universities: Mar. 
81, University of Pittsburgh; Mar. 23, New 
York University; Mar. 24, Swarthmore 
College; Mar. 25, Cornell University; Mar. 
26, Michigan Agricultural College, and 
Mar. 27, Western State Normal, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. The Iowa debaters will use the 
English style in several debates. They will 
debate on America’s Foreign Policy and the 
Supreme Court issue. 

RADIO debates are to be held in colleges 
on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
this spring: 

HAVERFORD—Last fall the first inter- 
national radio chess game was played be- 
tween Haverford and Oxford (New Stu- 
dent, Oct. 11). 
College are planning what the Haverford 
News terms the “first radio debate.” 

However, Haverford has been beaten out 
of this “first”? by the University of Cali- 
fornia, University of Oregon and Stan- 
ford. These three colleges staged radio 
debates last year. Plans are under way 
to have a similar debate this year between 
Stanford and Oregon. The subject will be 
the Japanese Exclusion Law . 


INTERNATIONAL 
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tutes an infringement of Chinese soverign- 


ity which, we feel should be upheld by 


writers who deal not in practical politics, 
but in abstract principles of international 
law.’ 

“These and many other incidents tend to 
give a false impression of the Chinese and 
their customs that is not in keeping with 
the American spirit of fair play,” says the 
Monthly “. ... There is enough of ill feel- 
ing, racial hatred and misunderstanding 
the world over without deliberately setting 
out to create more and holding up to un- 
warranted ridicule the young men of China 
who are studying in this country.” 

Upon withdrawing from the university 
Hsaio Chuan Ch’ang wrote a letter to the 
president of the University of Michigan in 
which he said: 

“Tt would not matter if your great peo- 
ple understand us. This however is not 
the case. Our students in the various edu- 
cational institutions in this country have 
suffered much from misunderstanding, ill 
feeling and racial prejudices. It is a great 
disappointment to us to note that a great 
institution of learning as the University of 
Michigan, with its high ideals and far 
reaching educational influence and prestige 
should allow its scholars to create undesire- 


‘able impressions of our people to the Ameri- 


can public through false representation of 
our customs and culture, thus making our 
student days here much harder to pass.” 


Now Haverford and Union~ 


Subscription Campaign 


On March ist, THE NEW STUDENT 
launched its nation-wide subscription cam- 
paign. 

How THE NEW STUDENT has been ac- 
claimed by some of the most prominent 
educators in America is apparent from their 
commendations printed below. 


THE NEW STUDENT is your paper. It 
is embattled on your side. It recognizes 
your needs and strives valiantly to fulfil 
them. THE NEW STUDENT is the voice 
of the new generation fighting to be heard 
above the noise and tumult of cant and 
confusing rhetoric. Help us become arti- 
culate so that your own utterance will be 
the better heard. 

Help us in our subscription campaign. 
Get one new subscription before March 15th. 
As a friend and supporter, do not fail us. 


J. Harvey Robinson 


“Your attitude is admirable and 
you are doing just what it seems 
to me has long been the prime ne- 
cessity: inviting the student to par- 
ticipate in his own education; on a | 
scale and with a boldness hitherto 
undreamed of.” 


Harry E. Barnes 


“T regard THE NEW STUDENT (| 
as one of the most effective agencies | 
now in existence for promoting ori- | 
ginal and independent thinking in 
the American student world, and for 
bringing college students into touch 
with the chief trends of progressive 
thought in the intellectual class at 
large. It deserves the enthusiastic 
support of the intelligent college stu- 
dents of the land.” 


Horace M. Kallen 


“I like the idea of THE NEW 
STUDENT and I like the people who 
are behind it. I like the inveterate 
endeavor of each generation of stu- 
dents to vitalize tradition with intel- 
lectual adventure and to replace the 
grammar of assent, which so much 
education is, with a technique of 
inquiry.” 


Waldo Frank 


“The evident purpose of your paper 
is close to my ideals for America.” 


The New Student 
‘2929 Broadway-New York City: 


Bincloded is (Soc viawisisis.cvicisines0'e for subscription 
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Subscription $1.50 a year; 
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POCONO— A n A merican Folk School 


Built of the native Pennsylvania stone, 
in early Colonial architectural style, the 
new Pocono Peoples College stands on a 
high bluff overlooking the valleys and 
mountains near Henryville, Pa. It is the 
first folk school in America and has re- 
cently successfully passed through its first 
year of existence. 


Co-educational and non-sectarian, the 
college offers a three month’s course in 
world literature, history, science, commu- 
nity life and recreational leadership. This 
brief course is not intended to be a com- 
plete education but merely to give the stu- 
dent a fundamental grasp of education, to 
be elaborated in later years with a pro- 
gram of complete self-culture. The school 
is intended for those adults who for some 
reason or other have been unable to com- 
plete high school and attain a higher edu- 
cation. Applicants to the school do not 
need to show any elementary school cre- 
dits but come by the recommendation of 
responsible citizens. Eighth grade and 
high school diplomas are not required. 


Danish Inspiration 


“To awaken enthusiasm for the noble 
and beautiful and to impart a wider out- 
look on life and the world about us” is the 
aim of the Peoples College. Denmark has 
been a pioneer in the work of making such 
an education available to adults who can- 
not go to other colleges, and it is from the 
institutions of Denmark that the founders 
of Pocono derived their inspiration. 

Says S. A. Mathaisen, director of the 
College: “The many letters received from 
all over the United States indicate how 
eager adult young men and women and 
even. middle aged people are for the three 
months extensive course. Our experimental 
sessions have shown very definitely that 
we can hope to give a strong, inspiring 
educational background regardless of form- 
er schooling, when we have the right kind 
of teachers. The enthusiastic response and 
support from our plain country neighbors 
indicates that we are moving in the right 
direction. The remarkable regeneration 
and advancement of community life in Den- 
mark where the people’s colleges have been 
the driving power behind the greatest so- 
cial and economic rural advances in his- 
tory show what we can hope for in Ameri- 
ca when we take hold of the problem of 
adult education.” 

In the college the individual rather 
than the mass method of teaching is used. 
The classes are small and the discussion 
method is used. There is an attempt to 
work with the students rather than for 
them. This is made possible by restricting 
the enrollment. “We will not take more 
than 100 students at each session” declares 
Director Mathaisen, “since it is absolutely 
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essential to maintain the friendly, personal 
and intimate daily contacts of students 
and teachers who eat at the same tables 
and in recreation or conversation hours 
deepen that awakening to life as a whole 
which is striven for in the teaching of sci- 
ence, history and literature.” 


Recreation Emphasized 


All recreational activities are encouraged. 
In addition to the regular class work spe- 
cial lectures are given in art, music, and 
folk lore. There are informal discussions 
around the fireplace or under the pine 
trees as part of the regular college pro- 
gram. 

At the end of the course there are-no ex- 
aminations. The students are given pri- 
vate and expert advice on their future 
work. These students will have been edu- 
cated, not away from their communities 
but in such a way that they will return to 
their communities and become leaders in 
cultural and spiritual development. 

Dr. J. K. Hart, editor of the Survey, edu- 
cation department, is chairman of the col- 
lege corporation. H.S. Braucher, secretary 
of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, George D. Pratt, Jr., na- 
tional secretary of the National Student 
Forum, and §. A. Mathaisen, formerly field 


“representative of Community Service, Inc., 


and now director of the college, are other 
members of the corporation. 

Besides the regular college work there 
are extension courses in neighboring com- 
munities. 

Says Mr. Mathaisen concerning his visit 
to Denmark: 

“After I had learned a good deal about 
the social history of the country I was still 
skeptical about what I had learned, so I 
went to professors in the university, to 
members of Parliament, both men and wo- 
men, to labor leaders, and to noblemen, to 
the man in the third class railway coach, 
to religious leaders and to leaders in the 
co-operative movement, and asked them 
all how this change came about. I in- 
variably got the same answer—‘The Folk 
College’.” Workers at the Pocono People’s 
College, both teachers and students, anti- 
cipate something of the same regenerating 
influence in the country when folk schools 
have been established universally. 


NOTICE 


@ The article in the February Magazine 
section, entitled, “July 1914 as it appeared 
in February 1925,” by Harry Elmer Barnes 
is arousing comment throughout the coun- 
try. In the March number there will ap- 
pear a reply to Dr. Barnes contentions. 
In addition we invite replys from anyone, 
providing they do not exceed 200 words. 


ERRATA 


Mr. Walker G. Matheson, author of “A 
National Student Federation for America” 
in the February Magazine section was 
transported by an imaginative proofreader 
from the University of Nevada to the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. The editors wish to 
apologize to Mr. Matheson and return him 
to his rightful position as the Editor-in- 
Chief of the University of Nevada Sage- 
brush. 
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The next year, sure enough, he was gone. 
On the walls of the studios reappeared all 
the pretty little copies. 

* %* * 


OW, why should this story be made 

much of? It is sad, but what of it? 

What cou'd have been done? It was 

a matter between the fellow and 

the Dean. He was an ass to draw the en- 

mity of the old man. Why wasn’t he more 

tactful? If he had stayed on, in the end 

he would have won out. Can’t expect 

everything the first year or two!—Thus 
wagged the wise ones. 

And yet, how important is all this wis- 
dom? 

“Take off your shirt and yell.” That al- 
ways produced results. Why didn’t some 
one take off his shirt and yell when Kel- 
sey’s job was made miserable? Why: don’t 
students take off their collective shirts and 
yell louder than the mob at a fresh-soph 
rush, when time and again the best teach- 
ers have quietly succumbed to insidious .aca- 
demic dry-rot? Why not? Yhy not take a 
chance there? Why wait for something es- 
pecially atrocious and strike then? In this 
case, as in a thousand others, a vigorous 
petition by the students would have changed 
the whole situation. The old man would 
have been cowed. Kelsey could have been 
retained. And we could have kept on de- 
veloping powers. 


The students didn’t know that this was 
their own affair. 


“Long enough,” oh student, “have you 
dreamed contemptible dreams. Now I will 
you to be a bold swimmer; but... as 
soon as you sleep and renew yourself in 
sweet clothes, I kiss you with a good-bye 
kiss and open the gate for your egress 
hence.” 


What Milady Will Wear 


Several weeks ago the President of Union 
College, Nebraska called together the girls 
of the college and prescribed long sleéves 
and long dresses. Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, Pennsylvania, and Christian 
College, Missouri, are also experienced sar- 
torial reforms. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON—If 
a student at Washington and Jefferson 
arises at 7:58 o’clock in the morning and 
discovers upon entering his eight o’clock 
class that he is minus a necktie or a shave 
he might as we!l walk right out again and 
save himself the embarrassement of being 
dismissed by his instructor, if a proposed 
rule is passed. This rule empowering the 
instructor to dismiss any student who 
presents an untidy or unclean appearance 
at class is before the faculty for ratifica- 
tion. It is a recommendation of the stu- 
dent government. 

CHRISTIAN COLLEGE—Bad taste in 
dressing will disappear from the campus 
of Christian College if the recently estab- 
lished “Charm School” has any effect on the 
girls. The object of this school is to call 
attention to inconsistencies of dress and to 
correct them. At the first meeting the cor- 
rect dress was pointed out as a plain, dark 
blue, wool dress with soft collar and white 
cuffs. Incorrect dress for school was de- 
monstrated by a girl wearing a satin dress, 
both sleeveless and neckless, with high 
heeled satin slippers. 


